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The question whether judgment or concept is the logical prius must be 
answered with reference to the various kinds of judgments. Aesthetic 
judgments do not fall within the sphere of logic at all ; neither do com- 
mands and questions. The present investigation, therefore, must ignore 
these altogether. In the case of the union of a universal predicate with a 
singular subject, the concept (universal) is evidently presupposed. In fact, 
this judgment could be shown to be nothing else than the complete thought 
of the universal. If judgment as exhibited in definition be regarded as the 
primitive logical fact, we may observe that definition, understood, not in 
its conventional form as designation of genus and difference, but in its true 
thought character, is identical with conception. 

As the logical judgment is thus reduced to " the concept itself in its con- 
creteness," so the syllogism is represented as nothing else than the thought 
of a concept. When conceived in its true form, as it appears in the dia- 
lectic of thought, the whole of syllogism consists in discovering the middle 
term (venatio medii) ; "and the middle term, relation between two con- 
cepts, is nothing but the thought of a new concept." What is judgment, 
if not the expression of universals and relations between universals, which 
relations are in turn also universals ? And what is reasoning, if not the 
expression of these same mental constructions ? Take, for example, the 
syllogism : Human beings are mortal ; children are human beings ; there- 
fore, children are mortal. In this "there is no other logical content than 
the systematic construction of the concept 'mortal,' which includes human 
beings, which in turn includes children." 

The author's estimate of what he calls the 'Aristotelian,' 'scholastic,' 
'syllogistic,' ' verbalistic,' or * formalistic ' logic, is reflected in the follow- 
ing expressions : " It is to be hoped that the time is not distant when this 
logic will be placed in the museum of philosophical teratology. But at 
present it is still so much alive, and so perniciously alive, that we are com- 
pelled to examine the monster somewhat, in order to point out to the in- 
attentive its misshapen members that inclose its * anima sciocca ' (insipid 
soul) — like Dante's Nembrotto." E. E. Powell. 

Miami University. 

Spinoza. Par Leon Brunschvicg. Deuxieme Edition, revue et aug- 

ment6e. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1906. — pp. ii, 235. 

For those desiring a comparatively brief commentary on Spinoza's 
thought, it is doubtful whether any work can be found more helpful than 
this. It is clear in exposition, keen in analysis, and sympathetic in tone. 
The author is occupied rather with elucidating the philosopher's meaning 
and showing how the different parts of his system are interrelated, than 
with criticising the basic assumptions on which his theory rests or weighing 
the value of the outcome of his teaching ; but from an interpretation so 
thorough, and for the most part so illuminative, the reader can readily 
obtain the necessary help towards forming for himself a fair judgment of 
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the merits of Spinozism, and is put on his guard against the crude distor- 
tions and self-made difficulties by which so many writers have added to 
the obscurity of the philosophy they have undertaken to explain. 

M. Brunschvicg has correctly perceived that the root-idea of that phi- 
losophy is this, that at bottom rational thought and reality are one, and 
that the distinction between them is relative to the point of view. "We 
must not regard the synthesis as Spinoza has conceived it, as merely a pro- 
ceeding which the mind employs to reach the truth, as a means toward an 
end ; the synthesis is the truth itself, whose different moments constitute 
so many distinct truths. In a word, the Spinozistic synthesis is a concrete 
synthesis. It goes from being to being without ever permitting abstrac- 
tions or universals to be interpolated in the series of real beings." Hence 
his philosophy is a " perfect unity ' ' : considered in its method, it is called 
logic ; considered in its first principle, it is called metaphysics ; considered 
in its end, it is called ethics. In this respect as in many others, Spinoza 
anticipates Hegel, and the failure to recognize in his system the coinci- 
dence of thought, taken per se, with reality has led to many misunder- 
standings on the part of critics who have surveyed his system from the 
standpoint of dualism. 

Holding fast to this essential unity on which Spinozism is built, M. 
Brunschvicg does not treat the ethical idealism of Part V of the Ethics as 
something inconsistent with the scientific analysis of the earlier parts, where 
the parallelism between the physical and the psychical is so vigorously 
maintained ; for this phenomenalism, as we may call it, is seen to be a 
stage in the development of thought, a necessary moment in the dialectic 
process of which "the third kind of knowledge," the adequate and direct 
realization of reality itself, is the result. Of special interest is the exposi- 
tion of the Spinozistic conceptions of eternity and eternal life. The latter 
phrase is shown to mean, for Spinoza, neither the unlimited continuation 
of the empirical self-conscious existence, nor the mere indestructibility of 
a reason which is common to all individuals, but rather the independence 
of all time conditions of that * essence ' of each man which is constitutive 
of his particular soul and which is a real and permanent idea in the divine 
mind. Whether this doctrine is in itself a tenable one, and whether it is 
capable of being maintained in connection with other doctrines taught 
by Spinoza, are questions worthy of careful and thorough investigation ; 
but M. Brunschvicg at least does much toward making the conception 
intelligible. The final chapter in the book shows how excellent an illus- 
tration is furnished by Spinoza's life and character of the practical effects 
of his metaphysical and ethical tenets. The whole work may be strongly 
recommended to such students of the great Jewish philosopher as are still 
unacquainted with it. 

E. Ritchie. 



